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BIRD-MURDER 

VERY urgent appeal to the public has just been 
issued in America by our contemporary Science, 
which journal has attached to its issue of February 26 a 
special “ Supplement ” devoted to the question of “ the 
present wholesale destruction of bird-life in the United 
States.” Powerful articles have been written by Messrs. 
J. A. Allen, W. Dutcher, and G. B. Sennett, three pro¬ 
minent American ornithologists, in which the facts have 
been plainly set forward, remedial legislation proposed, 
ending with an “ appeal to the women of the country on 
behalf of the birds.” 

The American Ornithologists’ Union has also appointed 
a “ Committee on Bird-Protection,” and from the names 
of the gentlemen who are serving on it, it is quite certain 
that practical remedies will be forced on the consideration 
of the American people, and that energetic efforts will be 
made to preserve the birds from destruction. But it is 
equally certain that a corresponding effort must be made 
by civilised nations on this side of the water, if remedial 
measures are to have a real effect, and we are glad to 
find that steps are being taken to attract public attention 
to the gross scandal which now exists in our midst. A 
“ Selborne Society ” has been formed, of which Mr. G. A. 
Musgrave, of 45, Holland Park, is the secretary, and of 
which H.R. H. Princess Christian is a patron, for the pro¬ 
tection of birds. Invoking the shade of the gentle Gilbert 
White of Selborne, this Society may hope to prevail some¬ 
what with the English nation, which would undoubtedly 
protest with the same vehemence on behalf of the small 
songsters of England, as it did some years ago on behalf 
of the sea birds, if the facts are but put plainly forward. 
We are certain that if the women of this country only 
knew' the real state of the case, the senseless and savage 
decorations now in vogue would be regarded w'ith disgust 
and loathing. The Selborne Society has but just com¬ 
menced its labours, but already many excellent w'ell- 
wishers have joined it, and it numbers amongst its mem¬ 
bers many names famous in society, in art, in literature, 
and in science. 

There is scarcely a portion of the world which is not 
being devastated of its birds at the present moment to 
minister to the fashionable wants of the women of Europe 
and America, and it is as well that the root of the evil 
should be recognised at once. This has been done in 
America, and the point must be insisted on again and 
again in this country, that the vanity of womankind is 
in this enlightened age the cause of the “ wholesale de¬ 
struction of bird-life ” on this side of the Atlantic as 
much as in America. Nor is it confined to the 
higher classes. The difference between the factory- 
girl and the high-born lady as regards the question of 
bird-feather decoration is only one of degree, the former 
paying as many halfpence for the starling’s wing in its 
natural state as the latter does in shillings for the same 
article dyed or gilt out of recognition as it may be. New 
Guinea and the Papuan Islands are being despoiled 
of the birds of paradise, India and Africa of their sun- 
birds and rollers, Southern Europe of its bee-eaters, until 
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every one of these countries is being exhausted of its 
feathered denizens. It is no longer the brightly-plumaged 
species which are being laid under contribution, for, as 
exhaustion has begun to limit the supply, the soberly-clad 
birds are now' being shot down in thousands to minister 
to “fashion” in this country. Thus any one with a 
knowledge of birds has only to walk down any fashion¬ 
able thoroughfare in London, and note the materials with 
which the bulk of the hats in the milliners’ shops are 
decorated, to see that robins, sparrows, larks, and star¬ 
lings are a staple commodity with the trade in this 
country. Dyed they are in most cases, and occasionally 
relieved by the wings of some Indian “jay ” {i.e, roller), 
or African “ merle ” (glossy starling) or sun-bird, or it 
may be with a few' “ osprey ” feathers. These last are 
the long breeding-plumes of the egrets, which are deve¬ 
loped only during the nesting season, and the slaughter 
amongst these birds at that time of the year must be 
something incredible. No wonder that Mr. Allen com¬ 
plains that the “ swamps and marshes of Florida have 
been depopulated of their egrets and herons.” It is not 
as if the birds thus slaughtered were harmful, the killing 
of them beneficial. On the contrary the majority of the 
species now massacred are distinctly beneficial to the 
countries they inhabit, and surely no one could wish that 
this country should be deprived of its birds and reduced 
to the generally unaviferous aspect of France and 
Italy. 

It is said that legislation in the direction of the further 
protection of birds w'ould be an interference with the 
legitimate industry of the “plume” trade. This is by no 
means the case. There are many birds which are used as 
articles of food, the plumage of which could be utilised 
for decorative purposes; and that this ps w'eil known by 
the trade is evidenced by the large number of dyed 
fowls’ wings which figure largely in the composition 
of hat and bonnet ornament. Just as before, 
when the outcry against the slaughter of gulls and 
sea-birds rendered the wearing of their feathers un¬ 
fashionable, the milliners adapted their wares to the 
wants of their customers, so would they once more find 
substitutes for the larks, robins, and other small birds 
which they now use by the thousand. 

Our American brethren have put forward some practical 
suggestions with regard to a stoppage of the traffic. Mr. 
Allen shows that in the natural order of things birds have 
already sufficient enemies to contend against w'ithout 
having the hand of man turned against them too. Vast 
numbers perish in the eggs, which are the food of many 
predatory animals, and numbers perish while yet too 
young to defend themselves against their enemies. To 
stress of weather also and the trials of migration large 
quantities of birds succumb, and a severe winter like the 
last one causes the death of birds of all classes alike. On 
the top of all these ills which ornithological flesh is heir 
to, comes a bloodthirsty demand from the women of 
civilised nations for their small bodies to adorn hats or 
ball-dresses—in order that our belles may' not leave the 
monopoly of feather ornamentation to savages. Statistics 
have not been published giving an exact account of the 
number of birds annually sold in London by auction for 
the plume trade, but it is well known that the numbers 
are enormous. Thirty thousand ruby-and-topaz humming- 
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birds are said to have been sold some years ago in the 
course of an afternoon, and the number of West Indian 
and Brazilian birds sold by one auction-room in London 
during the four months ending April 1885, was 404,464, 
besides 356,389 Indian birds, without counting thousands 
of Impeyan pheasants, birds of paradise, &c. In Mr. 
Dutcher’s article on the “ Destruction of Birds for Mil¬ 
linery Purposes,” he quotes from an article in Forest and 
Stream , wherein one dealer, during a three months’ trip 
to South Carolina, prepared no less than 11,000 skins. 
“ A considerable "number of the birds were, of course, too 
much mutilated for preparation, so that the total number 
of the slain would be much greater than the number 
given. The person referred to states that he handles, on 
an average, 30,000 skins per annum, of which the greater 
part are cut up for millinery purposes.” During four 
months 70,000 birds were supplied to New York dealers 
from a single village on Long Island, and an enterprising 
woman from New York contracted with a Paris millinery 
firm to deliver during this summer 40,000 or more skins 
of birds at 40 cents apiece. From Cape Cod, one of the 
haunts of the terns and gulls, 40,000 of the former birds 
were killed in a single season, so that “ at points where, 
a few years since, these beautiful birds filled the air with 
their graceful forms and snowy plumage, only a few pairs 
now remain.” The above extracts out of many interest¬ 
ing facts which could be quoted from the articles in 
Science, give some idea of the slaughter which is going 
on at the present time, and it is to be hoped that some 
immediate steps may be taken to call public attention to this 
wholesale bird-murder, before the nesting season begins, 
when most of the mischief is done among the sea-birds, 
which congregate in large numbers at that time of 
year. 

Space does not permit us to traverse the whole of the 
ground taken up by our contemporary, whose articles 
occupy fifteen pages, but we trust that they will be 
perused by our readers for themselves. Mr. Sennett’s 
essay on the “ Destruction of the Eggs of Birds for 
Food” proves the wanton waste which accompanies the 
ways of the professional “egger,” to say nothing of 
the cruelty which accompanies the taking of the eggs. 
The “ Relation of Birds to Agriculture ” is a well-written 
article, as is also an essay on “ Bird-Laws,” the latter 
containing resolutions which, if adopted by the Legis¬ 
lature, would undoubtedly prove of great service in pro¬ 
tecting bird-life on both sides of the water, but no legisla¬ 
tion will avail unless the women of America and Europe 
can be made to understand that they are absolutely 
responsible for the wholesale destruction of birds which 
is now going on, to the great benefit of the plume trade 
and the milliners, but to the everlasting detriment of the 
world on which we live. We should like to see some 
authorised body, such as the British Ornithologists’ 
Union, the Selborne Society, or a Committee of the 
British Association, taking this matter in hand and or¬ 
ganising public meetings to bring the true facts of bird- 
slaughter before the public ; and we have every faith in 
the good sense of English women to secure a stoppage 
of the trade which exists by their patronage alone, and 
which is thoroughly antagonistic to the instincts of 
humanity. 

R. Bowdler Sharpe 


MR. GEIKIE’S “CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY” 
Class-Book of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, LL.D., 

F.R.S. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1886.) 

“ /'^'EOLOGY is essentially a science of observation. 

vJ The facts with which it deals should, as far as 
possible, be verified by our own personal examination. 
We should lose no opportunity of seeing with our own 
eyes the actual progress of the changes which it investi¬ 
gates, and the proofs which it adduces of similar changes 
in the far past. To do this will lead us to fields and hills, 
to the banks of rivers and lakes, and to the shores of the 
sea. We can hardly take any country walk, indeed, in 
which with duly observant eye we may not detect either 
some geological operation in actual progress, or the evi¬ 
dence of one which has now been completed. Having 
learnt what to look for and how to interpret it when seen, 
we are as it were gifted with a new sense. Every land¬ 
scape comes to possess a fresh interest and charm, for we 
carry about with us everywhere an added power of enjoy¬ 
ment, whether the scenery has been long familiar or 
presents itself for the first time. I would therefore seek 
at the outset to impress upon those who propose to read 
the following pages, that one of the main objects with 
which this book is written is to foster a habit of observa¬ 
tion, and to serve as a guide to what they are themselves 
to look for, rather than merely to relate what has been 
seen and determined by others.” 

In these words, which form the concluding paragraph 
of the introduction to Mr. Geikie’s “Class-Book on 
Geology,” we have the key-note to the whole work, and 
the promise which they contain is amply redeemed in the 
pages which follow. Our author has wandered over 
many lands ; he has always carried with him eyes to see, 
and the habit of using them which he strives so earnestly 
and so successfully, in this his latest book as in those 
which have preceded it, to develop in his readers ; and 
out of the stores of his ripe and varied experience he 
brings, to throw light on his subject, a wealth of illustration 
which excites the envy, while it commands the admira¬ 
tion, of those who have not enjoyed all the opportunities 
for varied observation which have fallen to his lot. But 
even if passing feelings of envy will obtrude themselves 
as one happy illustration after another, new from this 
quarter and new from that, finds a fitting place in the 
narrative, they soon give way to the pleasanter feeling of 
satisfaction that these opportunities have been placed 
within the reach of one who knows so well how to use 
them ; not for the advancement of his own knowledge 
merely, but whose chief pleasure is to distribute with 
open hand his treasures to all who care to share them, 
who has the seeing eye to note, the ready pencil to 
depict, and the facile pen to paint in words all those 
manifold workings of nature by the study of which geology 
was snatched from the shadowy realms of guess-work, 
and based on a firm scientific foundation. 

At the very outset geology is looked at in its proper 
light, not as an amusement for the collector and a 
means of learning where he will get pretty and curious 
objects for his cabinet, not as a field where the ingenuity 
or perversity of the classifying mind may delight itself 
with grouping natural products as reason or fancy 
prompts, not in any other of these limited aspects, 
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